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becomes uncontrollable and therefore limitless. They were
sufficiently enlightened to understand that it does not pay to
devastate a country or to cause unnecessary suffering to the
civilian population in that such actions are bound some day
to recoil on the heads of those responsible. For the same
reason they considered it better policy to aim in war at some
limited objective which might be attained with moderate
ease, rather than to set themselves some tremendous task,
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which would call forth the utmost limit of resistance from the
enemy, and so produce a war to the death which would
probably ruin both combatants.

An interesting example of this restraint can be found in the
manner in which France allowed a defeated England to
retain Canada without question under the Peace Treaty of
1783, although she had lost it to her only twenty years
earlier. France considered that by successfully aiding the
American colonies to achieve independence she had tipped
the balance of power sufficiently in her own favour. In addi-
tion England had shown political wisdom during the twenty
years of her rule in keeping her word to the Canadians by
allowing them complete liberty in matters of local govern-
ment and religion. In consequence the Canadians were con-
tented and ofiered the French no moral cause for which to
fight. It must meanwhile be admitted that these eighteenth-
century rulers acted but rarely, in point of fact, from strictly
moral or humanitarian reasons. The same English Govern-
ment that was willing to grant religious toleration to the
Canadians acted in a very different manner towards the
Irish, because they thought that toleration would be good
policy in the one case and bad in the other; the question
of toleration, religious or otherwise, as a virtue in itself
concerned them but little. Consequently we find the strange
paradox arising that, just at the period when war was waged
most cynically, and often for merely personal reasons, its
effect on mankind in general was most mitigated; its conduct
developed into a convention, governed by strict rules, which
were iept by both sides because they knew that their oppo-
nents could just as easily break them. Only the actual per-
sonnel of the fighting forces was allowed to be affected